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bullock fencing was obtained from the oak woods of the neigh-
bouring Weald. In the Pevensey Levels, and to a less degree
in the Graveney and Sandwich Marshes, broad streams of run-
ning water are common; the Pevensey Levels also are wetter and
carry a coarser vegetation.
The management of sheep in Honiney Marsh has already been
described; it only remains to add that the graziers who possess
good pasture attach the utmost importance to keeping it grazed
close. When the sheep first come down to the Marsh they are
crowded on the land, often 20-30 to the acre, in order to eat every-
thing off before the growing season begins; this is called
" tegging " the land. From this flock the more forward sheep
are continually drafted into the fatting fields, but every effort is
made to stock the land up to its full limit and to prevent the grass
from running to seed, especially in the earlier months. It is
said that a field may be spoilt for the season by leaving the grass
to run up for ten days or so in early May when growth is active.
The amount of stock the more famous fields of the marsh will
carry and fatten is incredible, and these rich fields are sometimes
only separated by a ditch or a fence from others that will do no
more than keep the sheep on them in a growing condition. Soil
sample No. 200 is taken from a field near Lydcl, reputed to be
the strongest in the Marsh, on which as many as 50 sheep to the
acre are sometimes put; it will fatten about eight sheep to the
acre. Samples Nos. 198 and 226 are taken from land which will
fatten six sheep to the acre; No. 161 from Graveney Marsh, and
No. 177 from St. Mary's M^rsh, are also taken from fields which
are famous for their fattening quality.
The rich grazing land is never mown, for mowing is con-
sidered to damage the grazing for years afterwards; and land
that has at some former time been under the plough is never
considered to make good fatting pasture again, though Mr. A.
Finn, of Lydcl, has obtained fine pastures on arable land by
sowing a good mixture of seeds and looking well after the pasture
at first.
Ants are very abundant on these lands, and unless the aut-
hills are cut over regularly the pastures are soon injured. In
all the sheep marshes, whether in Eoniney or along the ThameSj
the predominant feature of the vegetation on the best fields is
Rye grass, the shining leaves of which give the whole pasture a
bright sheen in the sunlight. Other grasses present in notable
quantity are the Bent grass \(Agrostis stolonifera), Crested Dogs-
tail (Cynosurus cr-istatus), and Meadow barley (Hordeum pratense),
the two latter being particularly prominent on the poorer lands
in late summer, because of their dried culms which the stock
refuse. There is always a good deal of white clover to be seen,
and the herbage forms a thick close sole with a characteristic
firm spring under the foot. In order to try if the differences in
the feeding value of the different fields could be correlated with
the botanical character of the herbage, Mr. H. W. Clements in
1908 railed off two pieces of his fields at Orgarswick in Eomney
Marsh, one from a rich field, No. 226, which will fatten six sheep
to the acre, the other from an adjoining field about 250 yards
away that will only keep tegs growing and improving through